SLABTOWN

were hauled over the Alleghany Mountains from east to
west by stationary engines.
Thrilling and awesome as was the view of so vast a
section of the new continent, the travelers were spent
and weary when they fell into the arms of their relatives
on the drab Pittsburgh dock. The welcoming party in-
cluded "William and Aitken Morrison and Mrs. Hogan, a
sister of Margaret Carnegie. This sister, her husband and
the husband's brother, both weavers, had come to
America a short time before.
The newcomers were escorted two miles across the
Allegheny River to a small black frame house in the rear
of what later became 336 Rebecca Street, Allegheny
City. The district, then known as Slabtown, later as
Barefoot Square, was as unpromising in appearance as
in name, a squalid collection of factories, stores, saloons
and hovels, in some of which people were packed like bait
in a can. The Morrisons owned the alley house and had
prepared two rooms on the second floor, rent free, for
the Carnegies. On the ground floor was a tiny loom shop,
operated by one of the Hogans. William Carnegie was
loaned a loom and at once set to work. He made fine
table cloths and hawked them from door to door. He
soon found that there was little market for his superior
product.
Margaret Carnegie promptly came to the rescue.
Next door but one on Rebecca Street was the small
shoe-making shop of Henry Phipps. Phipps, an English-
man, had recently moved to Allegheny City from Phila-
delphia. He had two sons, Henry, nine, and John, several
years older. Margaret Carnegie asked him for work, tel-
ling him of the experience she had gained in her father's
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